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full measure wrought into the iron of his constitution.
In the vulgar language of a facetious young critic,
"Fm bound to say the old boy's got guts."
During the last half-century three Chamberlains
have been in the forefront of British public life. Of
all the three Neville seemed in his early years least
likely to rise to be the head of a government. But for
Home Rule Joseph might have succeeded Gladstone.
But for the issue of Protection he might have dis-
placed Balfour. At the age of seventy he was suddenly
struck out of public life by ill health and lingered in
the twilight for eight more years. On two occasions
at least and perhaps on three, Austen seemed within
an ace of the Conservative leadership. Scrupulous
honour and studious self-effacement held him back.
Yet here was a man who seemed as clearly marked
out to be Prime Minister as anyone has ever been.
At the age of forty he was Chancellor of the Ex-
chequer. Neville, who has reached an eminence above
the high-water mark of either of the others, did not
even enter Parliament till he was nearly fifty. This
he did at the General Election of 1918.
But he had an earlier taste of administrative futility
when he was suddenly appointed Director-General
of National Service by Lloyd George as soon as he
became Prime Minister at the end of 1916. The
National Service Department was intended to form a
pool of volunteer labour from which workers could
be drafted into different parts of industry as and when
they were needed. This ambitious plan only succeeded
in causing friction and discontent. Neville Chamber-
lain, who had resigned the Lord Mayoralty of Birming-
ham to undertake the work, threw up the new office
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